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Northwest Coast Indians: 


The potlatch was a great feast of the Northwest Coast 
Indians at which the clan or lineage chief gave gifts to 
the invited guests. The word potlatch, from the Chinook 
trade jargon, means giving. All of the guests acted as 
witnesses to the event as well as judges and in this way 
the social system, with its many inherited rights and 
privileges at birth, puberty, marriage and death, was 
maintained and validated. An individual of social 
standing could only begin to use his titles and privileges 
after they had been publicly proclaimed at a potlatch. 


A chief's prestige. depended on the accumulation of 
wealth that was then given away at a potlatch; status 
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POTLATCH 


came with the disposing of wealth, not with the 
accumulation and owning of it. A surplus in excess of 
need was the key to social standing. It was expected 
that those who held important titles would give great 
potlatches. If they failed to do so in the eyes of the 
guests, both the title holder and his group lost prestige. 
It was therefore to the advantage of the entire group to 
work hard to ensure the success of the potlatch. The 
preparation of the feast and the collecting of the gifts 
and food often extended over a long period of time and 
the people had to agree with the status that their leader 
was seeking. No one who was part of the group spon- 
soring the potlatch could receive gifts at it. 


. Potlatch traditional dance 
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Traditional gifts included beautifully carved wooden 
objects such as feast bowls and spoons, furs, rare shells 
and hand-woven blankets. After the traders arrived 
woollen blankets and other manufactured goods were 
used. 


The potlatch was encouraged by the availability of these 
cheap manufactured goods and the number of objects in 
each gift category increased. Sewing machines, clocks, 
tables, shawls, and china basin sets were given away in 
quantity beyond ordinary needs. The most prestigious 
item of wealth was the copper, a ceremonial object 
made of sheet copper. Each copper had its own name 
such as ‘’Cause of Fear’’ or ‘‘Means of Strife’; some 
coppers became quite famous and reached values as 
high as 16,000 blankets. 


Only the nobles took part in the performances that made 
up the potlatch ceremony. They were seated in places of 
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honour according to their rank and received gifts relative 
to their status. The guests noted the value of their gifts 
in relation to those that others received at the same 
event to be sure they were accorded proper recognition. 
The festive food and some of the potlatch goods were 
shared afterwards by the entire group of Indians, for 
regardless of their social status they were all witnesses. 


The Coast Salish used a method of distributing goods to 
the commoners that was known as the scramble. Goat 
wool robes, for example, were torn into strips and 
tossed into the crowd, rather than being distributed in a 
more orderly way. 


Potlatch forms varied according to the regions and the 
nature of the occasions that they commemorated. They 
could be held outdoors or indoors, sometimes in the 
spring or in the winter; some were confined to local 
villagers, and others included outsiders; some lasted a 
few days and others a few weeks. 


Economic motives may have been behind many of the 
potlatches. If a village suffered the tragedy of losing its 
fish traps in a flood before the salmon run, a neigh- 
bouring village at another stream might give a potlatch 
in which guests could make up some of their loss. The 
host village would expect a return potlatch if it suffered 
a similar experience. 


On the northern part of the coast the major potlatches 
were limited to mortuary rites for important chiefs. In 
such cases the potlatch served to honour the dead chief 
and to confirm his heir’s right to the title. The funeral 
duties were performed by people outside the clan or 
lineage and they were paid for their services. 


Potlatches were also held at the completion of anew 
house, and at the raising of a totem pole. A chief might 
give a potlatch as a face-saving presentation if he felt he 
had lost prestige for some reason. If he had tripped or 
fallen on a formal occasion, if he had been shown an 
inferior seat at a potlatch, or if he had been captured in 
war, his only recourse to wipe away the affront was by 
publicly reaffirming his title and status and by giving- 
away valuable gifts. 


Another type of potlatch, the rivalry potlatch, was a late 
development and seems to have been limited to the 
Kwakiutl Indians. Two rivals would potlatch until one 
became destitute. Sometimes the actual destruction of 
property seemed necessary and canoes were smashed, 
money thrown into the fire, ceremonial coppers broken, 
slaves killed and insults flung. The ceremonial 


atmosphere of the potlatch was replaced by bitterness, 


all to humiliate a rival. The cause for such rivalry might 
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be personal hostility or an unclear claim for succession. 
Succession rights became a problem as European 
diseases such as smallpox and measles killed whole 
villages up and down the coast in the last century, and 
the lines of descent for titles and privileges became 
confused. 


In 1884 the potlatch was banned by law as a result of 
the disapproval of missionaries and government officials 
who were unable to understand why such hard working 
and energetic people should ‘waste’ their resources. The 
giving of potlatches in secret continued however, until a 
number of Indians were sent to prison in 1921 and their 
masks and regalia confiscated. In 1951 the law was 
repealed and the holding of potlatches has since been 
revived, usually in connection with the raising of 
memorial totem pole. 
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